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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 

TENURES OF LAND IN CROWLAND. 

DurtncG a short visit to Crowland in South 
Lincolnshire in June, 1900, I took notice of 
some customs relating to the tenure of land 
in that place. 

The Postland estate, forming the east por- 
tion of Crowland, formerly belonged to the 
Marquis of Exeter, who was also lord of the 
manor of Crowland. This is a large “fine 
arbitrary ” manor, including about a hundred 
houses and cottages and over 2,000 acres of 
land. The Postland estate and the manor 
were sold some years ago to Lord Normanton, 
and he in 1885 sold the manorial rights to 
Messrs. Paine & Brettell, of Chertsey. in the 
county of Surrey, solicitors, who called on 
most of the copyholders to enfranchise under 
the Copyhold Acts. A large number of copy- 
holders did so, the lord and tenant agreeing 
as to the terms, though in some cases the 
lord’s compensation was fixed by the Land 
Commissioners, and a rent charge imposed. 

Before the enfranchisement there were 
various persons whose holdings were known 
as “ whole copyholds” and “half copyholds.” 
A ‘whole copyhold” consisted of a house 
and garden with four acres of arable land in 
a place just outside the village called the 


Alderlands, together with land known as a 
‘‘whole right” in the great adjoining fen or 
plain called the Wash, and also common 
appurtenant. A “half copyhold” consisted 
of a house and garden with two acres of 
arable land in the Alderlands, with land in 
the Wash called a ‘‘half right,” and also 
common appurtenant. These plots of arable 
land are not intermixed with other plots. 
They are rectangular or nearly square in 
form, and are separated from each other not 
by balks or hedges, but by small ditches. I 
was informed that originally there were no 
**half copyholds,” but I doubt the accuracy 
of this. These “whole” and “half” copy- 
holds are locally known as “lots.” 

In North Street I examined two adjoining 
plots consisting of two long strips containing 
a rood of land each. A thatched cottage, with 
its gable towards the street, stands upon each 
plot, and upon it are sheds and outbuildings 
called “hovels.” The cottages are set back, 
at a rough estimate, about 50 ft. from the 
street, and each cottage adjoins one of the 
long boundary lines of the strips, so that 
there is room for a cart to pass along the 
‘*drove” or road between each cottage and 
the opposite hedge. I was told that each of 
these roods of land has two acres of arable 
land in the Alderlands and a “ half right” in 
the Wash, the entire holding forming a “ half 
copyhold.” The occupant of one of these two 
cottages said that before the enfranchise- 
ment copyhold cottages and arable land 
could not be sold separately, but must go 
together I was also told by the same occu- 
pant that if a copyholder built on a portion 
of his copyhold col an increased fine was 
yayable to the lord on death or alienation, 
foe the new building increased the annual 
value of the property. The land in the Wash 
could be dealt with separately, as the copy- 
holder desired. 

In parts of the town—as, for instance, in 
South Street—there were formerly houses 
on one side of the street only, and the owners 
of these claimed the strip of land on the 
opposite side of the road, and in time built 
upon that strip. The cottages built on these 
strips previous to enfranchisement could not 
be alienated from the “ whole copyhold” or 
“half copyhold,” as the case might be, to 
which they severally belonged. 

I had a good deal of talk with the occupant 
and owner of one of the above-named cottages 
in North Street. Noticing at that end of his 
cottage which was nearest to the street a small, 
low building, which was rounded off like the 
apse of an old church, I laid my hand on the 
thatch and said, “What do you call this?” 
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What I wanted to know was the local name 
of the projecting building, but the owner 
thought I meant the thatch-pegs which 
held the thatch down, so he said, “ Speets.”* 
In Yorkshire the generic name of such a 
building is “an outshot.” Here I only learnt 
the specific name: it was the pantry. The 
thatch on the pantry was old, but the walls 
seemed comparatively new, so I said, “* The 
pantry is new, I suppose?” But the owner 
assured me that it was not, and took me 
inside to show me traces of the original 
woodwork. The copyholder had erected a 
brick wall outside the original “stud and 
mud ” of which the pantry, like the rest of the 
cottage, was built, leaving some of the old 
posts within. The same thing is done from 
one side of England to another. As the 
framework of “stud and mud” decays, 
panels of brickwork now usually take the 
place of the wattles and mud, and as the 
main beams perish new beams are inserted, 
or, when the decay is great, the entire wall is 
rebuilt or faced with brick or stone. And so 
it often happens that one finds “stud and 
mud” on one side of a cottage wall, and 
brick or stone on the other. 

Having photographed the last-named cot- 
tage, | touk outside measurements, and found 
the length to be 28ft. and the breadth 16 ft., 
so that the site contained nearly two bays of 
240 sq. ft. each. The pantry or “outshot” is 
6 ft. in length by 13 ft. in breadth. I did not 
measure the other cottage. It had no “out- 
shot,” but its size appeared to be about the 
same as the other. The lower rooms of the 
two cottages were about 6ft. high, and each 
had small bedrooms beneath the thatch. To 
get to the bedrooms you open a door in one 
corner and enter a little closet or box con- 
taining a movable ladder, with its upper end 
hooked to the bedroom floor. 

Not far from the houses in the village are 
some arable lands known as the Six Scores. 
I was told that they were laid out in plots of 
six to twelve acres each, the long score being, 
as I was told, twenty-four.t These lands, 
where not enfranchised, are copyhold, and it 
is said that no house has ever been attached 
to them. 

In one part of the village I saw a long row 
of cottages known as “key-hole property.” 
I was told that they belong to their several 
occupants. No arable land is attached to 
this property, and its owners are possessed 


* OLN. spy'ta, a stick, wooden pin. 


+ In a.p. 1258 Eadmund de Lacy held “a certain 
culture containing 7 score and 20 acres of land” in 
the soke of Snayt by Pontefract. —‘ Yorks Inq.,’ 
i. 52 (Yorkshire Arch. Association, Record Series). 


only of the ground on which the houses stand. 
In front they touch the street ; behind they 
have no land. The consequence is that the 
occupants have to hire small plots behind 
their cottages for gardens and out-ottices. 
I found that the breadth of the long strip on 
which the cottages stand is only 36ft. [ 
asked a man if he could tell me what “ key- 
hole property” meant. He said, “If you hold 
the key you hold the property.” Another 
man, in reply to the same question, said, 
“You can get a man out of copyhold pro- 
perty, but not out of key-hole property.’ [ 
was amused to find that “key-hole property ” 
was regarded as a better thing than copy- 
hold. 

In reply to a query from me about this 
“*key-hole property,” Mr. Wade, of Market 
Deeping, solicitor, who also practises at 
Crowland, kindly wrote to me thus :— 

**I believe the land on which these houses stand 
was formerly waste land, and got gradually built 
upon by people at will, and when the owner of a 
cottage sold it he took the money and handed over 
the key to the purchaser, and this was considered 
sutticient for many years; but during the last tifteen 
or twenty years these cottages in several instances 
have been sold by deed. The steward of the manor 
contends that these cottages were built on land 
appurtenant to the manor, and I have heard of 
owners being admitted to and enfranchising the 
property at a nominal cost. Two years’ annual 
value on death is not an uncommon fine in many 
Lincolnshire manors. In Crowland the custom is 
one and a half years’.” 

As the nature and quality of the soil may 
have some bearing on the subject, it may be 
well to say a word or two on that point. 
Crowland lies in the fens, about nine miles 
from Peterborough. Previous to the existing 
system of drainage agriculture must have 
been precarious. On the Wash the “cow 
flag” and other reeds grow so high in summer 
that men standing among them cannot see 
the abbey. From three to four feet below 
the surface of the ground enormous oak- trees 
are found—some 100 ft. long. They are black, 
and when exposed to the weather crumble 
away. They all lie to the east, showing that 
they have been blown down by the west 
wind. The soil in Crowland is rich, and lets 
at good rents. 

Certain land in the parish belonging to the 
poor is let by auction to the highest bidder 
every three years. My informant described 
the rent arising from this land as “ theffee 
money,” meaning probably “ feoffee money.” 

It appears that 
“the Copyhold Act, 1841, after recognizing thai by 
the custom of some manors the lords thereof could 
not grant licences to their copyholders to alienate 
their tenements otherwise than by entireties, 
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enabled such lords to grant licences for the aliena- 
tion, by devise, sale, exchange, or mortgage, of any 
portion or parcel of the copyhold tenement, and to 
apportion the rents accordingly ; and the Copyhold 
Act, 1894, continues these provisions.”* 

It would seem from what has been said that 
at Crowland such licences were not generally 
granted. 
have been only a temporary measure, the 
best thing both for lord and tenant being 
enfranchisement. 

These “whole copyholders” and “ half 
copyholders” at Crowland will remind us 
of the “yardlings” and “half-yardlings ”+ of 
old English records, and of the plenari 
villanté and dimidii villani of the ‘ Black 
Book of Peterborough’ (A.p. 1125-28) and 
other early documents. We must, however, 
remember that the “full villein” was a vir- 
gater whose normal holding was thirty acres 
of arable land, besides a messuage and 
common rights. 


land could not be severed at all before the 
year 1841. 1 do not know the extent of the 
rights which the copyhold tenants had in 
the Wash. 

It will be seen that I have merely given a 
cursory and imperfect sketch of a subject 
which might have been expanded into a more 
complete and useful monograph. It was my 
intention to pay at least one more visit to 
Crowland, and also to apply for leave to 
examine the court rolls, which are in the 
custody of the stewards of the manor, Messrs. 
Beaumont & Son, of Coggeshall, in Essex, 
solicitors, but I have found this impossible 
at present. 8. O. Appy. 


BEVIS MARKS SYNAGOGUE 
BICENTENARY. 
(Continned from p. 160.) 

Tue Jews and their history have hitherto 
occupied but a small place in our general 
literature, and the Jew, with three notable 
exceptions, has found little place in fiction. 
Sir Walter Scott makes Rebecca, the beautiful 
daughter of Isaac of York, one of the most 
important figures in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and repre- 
sents her as singing that glorious hymn 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came. 
George Eliot’s ‘ Daniel Deronda’ was, how- 
ever, as Lady Magnus states, the first serious 
attempt by a great writer to make Jews and 

* Scriven’s ‘ Law of Copyholds,’ p. 241. 

Vinogradotf’s ‘ Villainage in England,’ p. 148. The 
rilanus dimidius occurs in Hamilton’s * Inquisitio 
Comitatus Cantab.’ (eleventh century), p. 52. 


To grant them would probably | 


It is interesting to notice | 
that at Crowland copyhold house and arable | 


Judaism the central interest of a great work 
and it was not until after a long interva 
that this was followed by Mr. Israel Zang- 
will’s ‘Children of the Ghetto: a Study of a 
Peculiar People.’ This last treats mostly on 
the Jewish poor, and, in fact, puts into 
romance the revelation first made by the 
commissioners of the J/orning Chronicle so 
far back as 1849. 

At the recent celebration Dr. Gaster ren- 
dered a graceful tribute to England, and 
Englishmen may also cordially render their 
tribute to their Jewish fellow-subjects. A 
notable characteristic of the Jew has always 
been his faithfulness and affection for the 
land of his adoption. 

The Jews of Holland were full of gratitude 
to William of Orange for the freedom he had 
given them, and, when he was in need of funds 
to fit out his expedition to England, one of 
their community placed at his disposal two 
millions of guilders, saying, “ If you succeed, 
you will no doubt repay the loan; if you fail, 
I am content to lose it in the cause of religious 
freedom” Prof. Marks, in a lecture delivered 
at South Place Institute, ‘The Jews in 
Modern Times’ (‘Religious Systems of the 
World,’ Sonnenschein, 1890), referring to 
France as being the first Christian state of 
Europe that fully carried into effect the 
principle of liberty of conscience, when in 
1789 it proclaimed complete emancipation to 
all its Jewish subjects, states that “they 
have repaid the debt by a passionate devotion 
to all its national interests.” France contains 
upwards of a hundred thousand Jews, and 
they are remarkable for their staunch 
patriotism. They differ from their ancestors 
of a bygone age, in so far as they have lost 
all feeling for the land of the Patriarchs, and 
exult in the exclamation, “ Notre Zion c'est 
la France.” 

The Great Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814,in return for the patriotic 
efforts made by the Jews during the war, 
caused to be inserted a special article in 
the treaty pledging themselves to secure 
for the Jews a perfect equality of rights 
in all the Allied States. It was long, how- 
ever, before the pledge was redeemed b 
Germany and Austria, while in Russia it still 
remains unfulfilled, and a recent ministerial 
edict limits the number of Jewish students 
in the Russian universities to three per cent. 
of the total number of the alumne. This 
applies to all the Imperial universities, except 
that of Moscow, to which no Jew is admitted, 

The affection of the Jews for England is 
proverbial. They gave a notable instance of 
this so far back as the ’45 troubles. The 
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success of the Pretender seemed to be assured, 
and when statesmen, merchants, and all 
classes were seized with panic, the Jews 
stood firm, and the poorer classes among them, 
notwithstanding their custom of not bearing 
arms except in cases of great emergency, 
enlisted in the militia, while the wealthy 
rendered valuable financial support. John 
Francis, in his ‘Chronicles and Characters of 
the Stock Exchange’ (Longmans, 1855), relates 
how Sampson Gideon, the great Jew broker 
and sounder of the house of Eardley, profited 
by the panic of the Gentile merchants, bought 
all the stock in the market, advanced every 
guinea he possessed, and pledged his name 
and reputation for more. When the Pre- 
tender retreated, and stocks rose, the Jew 
experienced the advantage of his foresight. 
In the course of his transactions he obtained 
an advance from Mr. Snow, the banker, of 
20,0007. Mr. Snow, Francis relates, got 
alarmed, and wrote a piteous appeal to 
Gideon, who went to the bank, procured 
twenty notes, and, rolling them round a phial 
containing hartshorn, sent it to Mr. Snow. 

Gay, the poet, celebrates Thomas Snow for 
his sagacity during the South Sea Bubble 
panic. It is worthy of note that the Jews 
remained aloof from the scheme. No Jewish 
name occurs among the bankrupts of the 
time. Mr. F.G. Hilton Price, in ‘A Hand- 
book of London Bankers’ (Chatto & Windus, 
1876), states that in 1798 the firm of Snow 
admitted Mr. J. D. Paul into partnership, 
and that after 1843 it was styled Strahan, 
Paul & Bates. 

[t was fitting that the Lord Mayor should 
take part in the Bevis Marks celebration, for 
from the time of the Royal Assent being given 
to the Sheriffs’ Declaration Bill in 1835 the 
City has been foremost in advocating for the 
Jews the rights of equal citizenship. The 
first Jew to hold the office of sheriff was 
David Salomons (1835), and in 1855 he became 
Lord Mayor being the first Jew to attain 
that distinction. He was created a baronet 
in October, 1869. One of the earliest acts of 
Victoria’s reign was to confer the honour of 
knighthood on Moses Montefiore, elected 
sheriff in 1837, and five years afterwards, by 
Royal licence, perinission was granted to him 
to bear supporters to his family arms. It 
took twenty-three years from 1835 to secure 
entire freedom, the final triumph dating from 
the 26th of July, 1858, when Baron Rothschild 
took his seat as member for the City. The 
Jews, to show their gratitude to Lord John 
Russell, caused a medal to be struck in his 
honour. The inscription contains these 
words :— 


Have we not one Father? 

Hath not one God created us? 
Thus one by one the barriers have fallen ; 
while under the Factories Act the Jews are 
specially favoured, as it grants them the 
right to work on Sunday, provided they rest 
on their own Sabbath. 

The establishment of the “Gates of Hope 
in 1664 showed how anxious the Jews were 
in the matter of education; in later years 
their schools have rapidly increased both in 
size and efficiency. The passing of the Act 
in 1846 enabling Jewish charities to hold land 
was a great boon. The school in Bell Lane 
now instructs more than three thousand five 
hundred children, at an annual cost con- 
siderably above 12,000/._ There are over fifty 
class-rooms for boys, and nearly as many for 
girls. A few years ago the Rothschild wing 
was added (specially devoted to technical in- 
struction) a the school generally enlarged. 
Free clothes, provided by the Rothschilds, 
are distributed to each scholar. Among other 
important schools is the Westminster Jews’ 
Free School, where about three hundred 
boys and over three hundred girls attend. 
The head mistress, Miss Hannah Hertzon, 
has just completed twenty-five years of 
service. There are a swimming class and a 
good library, and in the winter the children 
are provided, when necessary, with dinner. 
There is also a clothing and a boot fund. 

The Government Inspectors report most 
favourably of the Jewish schools, and state 
that of all religious denominations the Jews 
have proportionately the smallest number of 
scholars destitute of the knowledge of reading 
and writing. N.S. S. 

(To be conclu led.) 


” 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 79.) 

MANY years ago, in Archiv. f. n. Sprachen 
in Germany, and subsequently in ‘Shake- 
speare illustrated by Old Authors’ in England, 
[ called attention to Shakespeare's pro- 
found knowledge of Puttenham’s ‘Arte of 
Poesie,’ and although I have made many 
illustrations of obscure passages from this 
source, I have not yet finished the work I 
ventured to begin. I have found it easier to 
make my illustrations from old authors as 
the passages to which Shakespeare refers 
came to my memory than to attempt to have 
done with one old author before making use 
of another. Following this method, I leave 
the ‘ Life of Scanderbeg’ for a time. 

Shakespeare often uses anaphora, or the 
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figure of report, thus described by Putten- 
ham in ‘ The Arte of Poesie’ :— 

“Repetition in the first degree we call the figure 
of Rey a according to the Greeke originall, and is 
we Nay we make one word begin, and as they are 
wont to say, lead the daunce to many verses in 
sute, as thus. 

To think on death it is a miserie, 
To think on life it is a vanitie: 
To think on the world verily it is, 
To think that heare man hath no perfit blisse. 
“And this written by Sir Walter Raleigh of his 
great mistresse in most excellent verses. 
In vayne mine eyes in vaine you waste your teares, 
In vayne my sighs the smokes of my despaires : 
In vayne you search th’ earth and heauens aboue, 


In vayne ye seeke, for fortune keope my love.” 
Examples of Shakespeare’s use of this 

figure abound in his works. I will quote two 

passages and refer to others :— 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their bodies’ force, 

Some in their garments, though new fangled ill, 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 

horse. Sonnet 
O God! methinks it were a happy life, 
7’o be no better than a homely swain ; 
7o sit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they oan, 

How many make the hour full complete ; 

How many hours bring about the day ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

*3 Henry VL.,’ LI. v. 

In these passages Shakespeare uses the 
awe of report, making one word begin and 
lead the dance “to many verses in sute”; 
and in the passage from * Henry VI.’ he also 
uses climax, or the marching figure, for he 
makes one word po eed double to the first 
that was spoken: thus minute proceeds 
double to minutes, hour to hours, day to 
days, and year to years. In Archiv. 7. 
Sprachen and in ‘Shakespeare illustrated 
by Old Authors’ I have given examples of 
Shakespeare's use of climax or the marching 
figure, but I do not think that I have before 
given examples of Shakespeare’s putting two 
of the figures into one. 

There is another sort of repetition called 
antistrophe, or the counter turn, which 
P utte nham thus describes :— 

“Ye have another sort of repetition quite con- 
trary to the former when ye make one word finish 
many verses in sute, and that which is harder, to 
finish many clauses in the middest of your verses 
ov dittie (for to make them finish the verse in our 
vulgar it should hinder the rime) and because I 
do finde few of our English makers use this figure, 
Ihave set you down two little ditties which our 
selves in our yonger yeares played upon the Anti- 
strophe, for so is the figures name in Greeke: one 
upon the mutable love of a Lady, another upon the 
meritorius love of Christ our Saviour, thus. 


Her lowly lookes, that gave life to my love, 
With spitefull speach, curstnesse and crueltie : 
She kild my /ove, let her rigour remove, 

Her cheerfull lights and speaches of pitie 

Revive my /ove : anone with great disdaine, 

She shunnes my /ove, and after by a traine 

She seeks my /ove, and faith she loves me most, 

But seing her /ore, so lightly wonne and lost : 

I longd not for her /ove, for well I thought, 

Firme is the /ove, if it be as it ought. 

The seconde upon the merites of Christes passion 
toward mankind, thus, 
He that redeemed man: and by his instance wan 
Grace in the sight of God, his onely father deare, 
And reconciled man: and to make man his peere 
Made himselfe very man : brief \ conclude the case, 
This Christ both God and man, he all and onely is: 
The man brings man to God and to all heavenly 
lisse. 
The Greekes call this figure Antistrophe, the 
Latines, conversio, I following the originall call 
him the c ounterturne, bec cause he turnes counter in 
the middest of every meetre. 

Shakespeare sometimes makes one word 
finish many clauses in the midst of his verses. 
[ give two examples :— 

Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 
Let him have time against himself to rave, 
Let him have time of Time’s help to despair, 
Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 
Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave, 

And time to see one that by alms doth live 

Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

* Lucrece. 
She burn’d with /ove, as straw with fire flameth ; 
She burn’d out Jove, as soon as straw out-burneth ; 
She fram’d the /ore, and yet she foiled the framing ; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim.’ 
Shakespeare in these passages puts the figure 
of report (anaphora) and the counterturn 
(antistrophe) into one, for he not only makes 
one word begin and lead the dance to many 
verses “in sute,” but he also makes one word 
finish many clauses in the midst of his verses 
—time, love ; and it may be considered worthy 
of notice + at in the passage I have quoted 
from ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ Shakespeare 
finishes several clauses in the midst of the 
verses with the word dove, which Puttenham 
uses in one of the little ditties he gives in 
illustration of this figure, the counterturn. 
For examples of anaphora or the figure of re- 
port inShakespeare’s works seeSonnet LAVL, 
where “and” leads the dance to many verses 
‘in sute”; and also ‘ Lucrece,’ lines 883 and 
894, 918 to 921 ; and, in fact, see the whole of 
Shakespeare's works passim. 
L. Ruston. 
( Tol he continue d. 


MISTAKES OF Au THORS. —That capital book 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ was highly 
praised by the late Sir Walter Besant, who 
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went so far as to call it “the greatest histori- 
cal novel in the language,” and “a picture of 
the past more faithful than anything in the 
works of Scott.” The scene is laid just “ past 
the middle of the fifteenth century.” The 
accuracy of antiquarian knowledge can only 
be tested by the examination of prominent 
details. With all respect, then, for the author 
and for his panegyrist, | propose to point out 
one or two curious faults which the former 
seems to me to have committed, but which 
may easily be forgiven by his multitude of 
readers out of their gratitude and admiration 
for the rest of the work, in spite of its style, 
which is to me frequently a matter of abhor- 
rence. Indeed, the author makes his hero 
speak, p. 122 (Chatto & Windus’s edition, 1899), 
of “the garlic, that men and women folk 
affect, but cowen abhor from = This is 
strange English in a book so modern other- 
wise in its diction as to have “cheek” for 
impudence, and “ What the Dickens” for an 
exclamation. 

A more serious blunder, as I believe, occurs 
on P: 166, where he makes his “monastic 
leech” speak of “the little four-footed creature 
that kills the poisonous snake.” Was the 
mongoose known in Holland in or about 
1455! am, of course, open to correction, 
and should be glad to know that our author 
was right here ; but I very much doubt it. 

Another case is that (p. 516) in which “the 
child cried a good deal; and......Margaret 
suspected a pin.” 

Now it is not likely that a poor Dutch- 
woman or her baby at that date should be 
suffering from a superfluity of stray pins. 
We know that brass pins were brought from 
France in 1540, and were first used in Eng 
land, it is said, by Catherine Howard, queen 
of Henry VIII. Pins were made in England 
in 1543 (Stow). Our author, therefore, would 
certainly appear to have anticipated their 
use in Holland by a century or more. 

There may be many other such errors in 
this excellent book ; but to hunt them up 
were an ungrateful task. Those few which I 
have mentioned struck me casually in read- 
ing the delightful pages of Charles Reade’s 
greatest novel. There are many misprints in 
this edition, but for these neither he nor his 
ghost can be held responsible. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


BaTTLe or Corennacen. — The following 
note is taken from ‘Scraps from a Journal, 
by F. 5., printed for private circulation in 
1836. The author was Sir Francis Sykes, 
Bart. :— 

“I visited the dockyard; they were repairing the 
sautifully 


fleet, and the ships apparently were 


built ; they are good sailors, as well as fast. You 
see also here the remnants of balls sticking in a 
house, near this dockyard. Underneath is this in- 
scription —‘ Anglishman’s frendskaft’ — ‘ English- 
man’s friendship.’”—P. 41. 

W. C. B. 


Tue Two ScHNEBBELIE, DRAUGHTSMEN.— 
The discussion with regard to what is known 
in France as the Schneebelé incident, revived 
by the publication in the /igaro newspaper 
of the late Félix Faure’s comments on his 
contemporaries, recalls the names of two topo- 
graphical draughtsmen named Schnebbelie. 
father and son, whose names are now well- 
nigh forgottén. Jacob Schnebbelie (1760 92), 
draughtsman to the Society of Antiquaries, 
made the drawings for the second and third 
volumes of ‘ Vetusta Monumenta.’ He com- 
menced the publication of the ‘ Antiquaries’ 
Museum’ in 1791, but only lived to complete 
three parts. Schnebbelie the elder died 21 Feb- 
ruary, 1792, in Poland Street, leaving a widow 
and three children in poor circumstances. 
His son, Robert Bremmel Schnebbelie, made 
drawings for Wilkinson’s * Londina 
trata,’ and died in 1849, but the precise date 
is unknown (Gent. Mag., 1792, i. 189 ; Nichols’s 
* Anec.,’ vol. vi. passim ; Redgrave’s ‘ Dict.’). 

There is a good memoir of the elder Schneb- 
belie prefixed to the ‘ Antiquaries’ Museum.’ 
Two sons and a daughter were born during 
the last years of their father’s life, and a son 
was born five days after his death in 1792, 
but [ am not sure if this was Robert. Schneb- 
belie the elder was buried in St. James's 
burial-ground, Hampstead Road, which has 
been converted into a recreation ground. 

There is a plan of Elvetham House, an 
Elizabethan house one and a half miles from 
Hartford Bridge, Hants, drawn by J. Schneb- 
belie, in the ‘ Antiquaries’ Museum.’ Many of 
the Schnebbelies’ drawings are in the Crace 
Collection, among others Elias Ashmole’s 
house, Ship Yard, Temple Bar, published by 
Wilkinson in 1815, and No. 17, Fleet Street, 
1807 (portfolio xix. 29). Joun Hess. 


New TestaMent TRANSLATION.—Allow me, 
in continuation of a note I sent you some 
months ago on the R.V. of the Lord’s Prayer, 
to bring before readers the ‘ Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament, part i, the Gospels 
and Acts, 1898; part ii., St. Paul’s Epistles, 
1900. This is the work of an anonymous 
company, who may be corresponded with 
through their treasurer at 10, Gordon Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. They specially invite criti- 
cisms and suggestions for a new edition. 
The aim is different from that of a national 
translation, where ambiguities of the original 
are sometimes retained to the greater ob- 
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security of the rendering. This book attempts 
to give the sense, the one preferred sense, in 
current English. It thus fulfils in part the 
work of a commentary, e.g., John xv. 16, 
iva te dv Tov TaTépa év Ovopari 
pov, is rendered that the Father 
might grant you whatever you ask as my 
followers.” A high authority kindly showed 
me that this rendering, “as my followers,” is 
inadequate, the corresponding Greek words 
here and the év Xpioro so frequent in St. 
Paul including a far greater depth of signi- 
ficance. Yet I venture to think this new 
translation is useful, the words in noméine 
Domini nostri J.C. being, I fear, too often 
repeated psittacistically. 

t disagree with the new translators in 
using the plural you for the singular thou ; 
this conforms to modern colloquial usage, but 
to dispense with thou is a damage to our 
grammar, and sometimes leads to obscurity, 
as Matt. xxvi. 32, 34, “I will go before you 
into Galilee...... Believe me...... this very night, 
before the cock crow, you will disown me 
three times.” In John xvii., sometimes called 
the high-priestly prayer, the Twentieth-Cen- 
tury translators retain thou throughout. 

Again, their way of interjecting “ he said,” 
“he exclaimed,” &c., in the middle of a re- 
ported speech reminds me of the fashion of 
the eighteenth-century novels. The Greek 
order is simpler, familiar, and every way 
preferable. 

It isin the rendering of St. Paul’s epistles 
that the clarification of the meaning is most 
apparent. Take this as an example, Rom. xi. 
28-31 :— 

“ Regarded from the standpoint of the Good News, 
the Jews are God’s enemies on your account. Yet 
from the standpoint of God’s choice, they are dear 
to him on account of their ancestors. God never 
regrets his gifts or his Call. Just as you at one time 
were disobedient to him, but have now found mercy 
in the day of their disobedience ; so, too, they have 
now become disobedient in your day of mercy, in 
order that they also may find mercy and find it 
now. 

The last three words are the rendering of 
vov, not found in the A.V. or in the T.R., but 
inserted by Westcott and Hort, whose text 
this new company follows throughout. 

T. Witson. 


American Worps. —A trio of words that 
have escaped all dictionaries, so far as I 
know, may be worth anchoring here before 
they are wholly lost to memory. One of 
them is still in use in the farming sections 
of New England: it is snibel, meaning the 
oe ag fastens the tongue of a cart to the 

y. This is obviously the Dutch snavel, 


German Schnabel, beak, point, hook. Proba- 


bly the sel was originally a hook. The 
word, of course, came ramos | the Dutch. 

Skipple, a three- peck measure.—This is 
another Dutch importation, scheffél, bushel. 
The reduction of the meaning to three pecks 
indicates that the Dutch bushel was short 
measure. 

Linkumfiddle, a visionary fool. —I have 
heard my New England grandparents use 
this repeatedly : but that it was not exclu- 
sively New England in use there is a curious 
proof. Washington Irving in his ‘Salma- 
gundi’ calls the imaginary pedant on whom 
he fathers absurdities ‘‘ Linkum Fidelius,” 
obviously a jocular Latinization of the fore- 
going. The word at first sight looks like a 
pure nonsensical coinage: but the genesis 
seems to me very simple. There was a variant 
form ninkumsiddle, which is pretty clearly 
the original one, and carries us at once to 
nincompoop ; in truth it is the same word, 
with the unsavoury-sounding final syllable 
(dropped because it means in popular use 
merely “ break-wind,” and so was considered 
gross) replaced by a humorous verbal flourish. 
That flourish itself was no doubt chosen for 
its general significance of anything trifling, 
as in “‘ fiddle-faddle,” “ fiddle-de-dee,” or the 
common exclamation “Oh fiddle,” for “ fudge.” 


othe 


Hartford, Conn. 


Qurries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
,- order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


MS. Prays sy Percy, 1600.—In 
his ‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry’ 
(1831, vol. ii. p. 351, foot-note) Mr. J. Payne 
Collier deals briefly with a folio volume of 
six unprinted plays by William Percy, the 
author of ‘Sonnets to the Fairest Celia,’ 
published in 1594. It was then in the pos- 
session of Mr. Haslewood, of the Chapter 
House. I should be greatly obliged if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could inform me of its 
present whereabouts. 

Wituram J. LAWRENCE. 

Comber, County Down. 


Gotp rounp at Dorcuester.—In 
Gough’s edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ there 
is an engraving and description of a gold 
ring found in 1736 at Dorchester, Oxon, and 
bearing the date pcxxxvi., which suggested 
a connexion with St. Berin, who became 
bishop there in 635. It is set with (appa- 
rently) a Roman gem engraved with a meta. 
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The date may be supposed to be MDXXXVI. 
It is mentioned in Brewer's ‘ Oxfordshire,’ 
1813, as being then in the possession of Mr. 
Philips, a carpenter, of Wallingford. Lt is 
not in the British Museum nor in the Ash- 
molean at Oxford. I am anxious to ascertain 
what has become of it, with a view to col- 
lecting all the facts which bear upon the 
history of St. Berin. J. E. Frevp. 
Benson Vicarage, Wallingford. 


Personaces.—Can any of your 
courteous readers oblige me by furnishing 
me with the burial-places and dates of 
funerals of the following !— 

Duke of Kent, son of George III. (? married 
11 or 13 July, 1818). 

Charlotte, Queen of Wiirtemberg. 

Elizabeth, third daughter of George III. 
(? died at Homburg Castle). 

Duke of Cumberland (and son, the late 
duke), place of death and funeral and date. 

Duke of Sussex; also date and place of 
his second marriage with Lady Cecilia 
Underwood. Further, place of birth and 
death and date of funeral of his son Augustus 
Freak d’Este, and the same as regards his 
daughter Ellen Augusta (? where married to 
Lord Truro, 13 Aug., 1845). 

The infant Princes Octavius and Alfred, 
and date of removal to Windsor (? died at 
Buckingham House). 

Louisa Anne, sister of George LII. ; place 
of birth and death, and date and place of 
funeral. 

Elizabeth Caroline, sister; date of birth 
and place of death and funeral, and date. 

A. W. BaLiarp. 

103, Tredegar Road, Bow, E. 


“LOOKS WISE, THE PRETTY FOOL.” — An 
Australian friend writes to ask if I can dis- 
cover the authorship of a line, 

Looks wise, the pretty fool, and thinks she’s 
thinking. 
He has tried so long and vainly to discover it 
that he begins to think he must have dreamed 
it. Can any reader help him ? 
MELBOURNE. 

Francis, DuKkE or Guise.—What was the 
date of his marriage with Anne of Este? 
‘L’Art de Vérifier’ says 19 January, 1548 ; 


| quoted from the Sporting Magazine (1797), 
| vol. x. p. 102 ?— 

**A poor man named Lake of Bale, who went to 
the above fair [Holt] to buy a cow, was cheated out 

of five guineas by the stale trick of chalking a letter 
| under a pot.” 

| I fear 1 am showing my ignorance by asking 

| this question, but as Coleridge would have 
said, | am “unalphabeted in the life and 
truth of things” as they used to flourish in 
the cighteanth century at country fairs. 


| Erontan Woopwork.—Can any of your 
| readers inform me who is now in possession 
| of the old woodwork which was removed from 
Eton College Chapel in 1840? 
A. F. G. Leveson-Gower. 
Prince oF WaLes Soverricn.—I picked 
up a few days ago an imitation sovereign, 
showing on the obverse the head of our 
late Queen between the words “ Victoria 
Regina,” and on the reverse the Prince of 
Wales’s plume within a circle compony, sur- 
mounted by the Queen’s crown, the legend 
being “The Prince of Wales Model Sov™.” 
There is no date or mark of any mint or 
artist. Was such a coin actually ever struck ; 
and if so, with what object ! 
FEerrar. 
Little Gidding, in Ealing. 


“ Doorman.”—I have recently noticed the 
| following advertisement in more than one 
| provincial paper: “ Wanted, doorman, able 
to nail well.” I have made some inquiry, and 
find that shoeingsmiths call the men who 
nail on the shoe, in contradistinction to those 
who make the shoe, doormen. Whence 
comes the term? Is it local, or general to 
the trade ? D. M. R. 


Cortetr or Dovuetas, Iste or Man.—Can 
any Manx reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if the 
above family were well-to-do people in the 
island? I should like particulars of a man 
named Corlett who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, married Frances. widow of Andrew 
Jones, of Gwern y Marle, in Caervalluch, in 
the parish of Northop, Flints. 

W. J. W. J. 


Dustin —I shall be much 
obliged by a correspondent of ‘N. & Q. 


Dyer’s ‘Modern Europe’ (by Hassall, 1901) | informing me if there has been anything 


gives December, 1549. May I ask that any | 


reply to my question may mention the autho- 
rity upon which it is based? C. 8S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence. 


CHALKING UNDER A Pot.— What is the 
meaning of the following passage, which is 


published on this subject. Scant, indeed, is 
the reference thereto (only one name, that of 
Duffy, is mentioned) in ‘A History of Book- 
sellers, the Old and the New,’ by Henry 
Curwen (London, Chatto & Windus, 1874). 
I need hardly add that numerous are the 
names of the booksellers and publishers re- 
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ferred to in ‘A History of the City of Dub- 

lin,’ by J. T. Gilbert, honorary secretary of 

the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, 

three volumes (Dublin, James McGlashan, 

1854). Henry Geracp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


CARTWRIGHT. — Can any one give me 
information concerning a family of Cart- 
wright, of Sandbach, Cheshire, whose arms 
were a fess with cart-wheels, with motto 
“In celo martyris corona,” of which I have 
a book-plate, but without date? I believe a 
family bearing these arms was existing in the 
seventeenth century. L. J. C. 


Osprince Domus Det, Kent. — Wanted 
references to any works giving information 
about this Domus Dei or Maison Dieu at 
Ospringe, founded in 1235, and in the reign 
of Henry VIII. given to St. John’s College, 
Cambrid, e. Amongst the possessions of this 
Domus Dei was the manor of Tangerton 
(now Tankerton), in the parish of Whitstable. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Porm Wantep.—Where can I find a poem 
which begins somewhat as follows !— 
I looked far back into other years, and, lo, in bright 
array 
1 saw, as in a dream, the form of ages pass’d away. 
It was = a stately convent with its hoar and lofty 
walls, 
And gardens with their broad green walks where 
soft the footstep falls ; 
And there five noble maidens sat beneath the haw- 
thorn trees, 
In that first budding spring of youth when all its 
prospects please. 
(‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by H. G. Bell.] 


Mr. George F——.—In John Wesley’s 
‘ Journal’ (13 July, 1789) is the following :— 

“*T read over the Life of the famous Mr. George 
F——, one of the most extraordinary men (if we 
may call him a man) that has lived for many cen- 
turies. I never heard before of so cool, deliberate, 
relentless a murderer! And yet from the breaking 
of the rope at his execution, which gave him two 
hours of vehement prayer, there is room to hope he 
found mercy at last.” 
Where can be found an account of Mr. George 
F——? Francis M. JAcKson. 


Branewit.—What is the explanation of 
“Brangwit, 2e, the White Crow Act”? It 
is mentioned in Gardiner’s ‘ Constitutional 
Documents’ in Berkeley’s speech on the 
ship-money case. C. A. J. SKEEL. 


Joun Peacut or Pecney.—He was M.D. 
Caen, and was admitted an extra-licentiate 


of the College of Physicians in 1683. He is 
said to have practised his profession in 
Gloucestershire. I shall be grateful for any 
information about him, and especially as to 
the exact locality in which he lived and died. 
Georce C, PEacuey. 


Tue Rev. Mosse. — A clergy- 
man of this name is said to have accompanied 
William IIT. to Ireland, as chaplain, in 1689. 
Can any of your correspondents refer me to 
documentary proof that this is true? I 
should be greatly obliged for any authentic 
information regarding the above named. In 
1689 there were two clergymen (uncle and 
nephew) having the same name, one aged 
fifty-nine years, the other nineteen years, 
and I am anxious to ascertain which of 
them accompanied King William to Ireland. 

J. ForBes-Mosse. 

10, Little Stanhope Street, Mayfair. 


LEATHERHEAD Brince, Surrey.—Can any 
kind reader inform me how it is that the 
lower part of certain piers of the above 
seems to be built of Roman brick? An old 
resident will have it that it is really Roman 
work, but surely this cannot be true. Was 
the brick taken from some Roman remains 
in the neighbourhood ; or is what we take to 
be brick simply common tile of a much more 
recent date? Is this interesting fact referred 
to in any work? I asked this question some 
time ago, but unfortunately received no 
reply. F. Searcu. 

Surbiton. 


‘A PasTorRAL IN Pink.’—Can you tell me the 
author or publisher of ‘A Pastoral in Pink’? 
I have been unable to find this in any 
bookseller’s list, so suspect it appeared in a 
magazine or collection. P. C. W. 


3ONAPARTE QueEriEs.—Whom did Caroline 
Murat (née Bonaparte) marry after her hus- 
band’s decease? Was there any offspring? 
Are there living descendants of Marie pie 
ex-Empress of the French, and of her second 
husband Count Neipperg ? 
Cuares J. HI. 


NINEVEH AS AN ENGLISH PLACE-NAME.—In 
Mr. C. G. Harper’s entertaining book ‘The 
Great North Road’ (vol. ii.) mention is made 
and a picture given of that “strange mound 
with the stranger name,” Nineveh, opposite 
Allerton Park, near Walshford Bridge. There 
is a farmhouse four miles from Epworth, 
on the Yorkshire border, which bears the same 
name. Some twenty years since a letter 
addressed to the occupant of this farm, and 
bearing the superscription “ Mr. Earl, Nine- 
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veh” (neither more nor less), was posted in 
Chicago, and duly delivered! I write, how- 
ever, to ask if any one can suggest a reason 
why this name should have been given to these 
places. C. C. B. 
“Guerro.”—The ‘H.E.D.’ says, “Of the 
many guesses as to the ultimate etymology, 
perhaps the most plausible is that it is an 
abbreviation of borghetto, diminutive of borgo, 
borough”; but Mr. Sr. BappDELEY, in 
a learned contribution on the Roman ghetto 
(9% S. iii. 91), states in a note that ghetto 
means the “shut-in,” corrupted from a 
Hebrew term. What is the = al term ? 
There is no explanation of the word in 
Graetz’s great work on the Jews. 
James Hooper. 


Botten.”— The Rugby Advertiser of 
27 April uses the word “ bolten” to describe 
a truss of straw. Should it not be 4o/t=truss 
(a rounded bundle), plural bolt-en ? ‘ 


“THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE LAND.”— 
A. H. Clough, in the days of his boyhood at 
Rugby, wrote a poem with this refrain, of 
which I recall two stanzas, recited to me 
some fifty years ago :— 

When juniors on the pump were set, 
To pelt at and to sing, 

Andee . - « Chey 
A pennyworth of string : 


When we walked about the oe 

With our breakfast in our hand, 

Ere the days of tea and coffee, 

There were giants in the land! 
Can any old Rugby man supply what is 
incomplete in the former stanza ! 

C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Beglies. 
ST. CLEMENT DANES. 

(9 S. vii. 64, 173, 274, 375 ; viii. 17, 86.) 

In reference to Cot. PripEAux’s inter- 
esting note he may like to know— 

1. The place-termination wich. Bacon’s 
‘Popular Atlas of the British Isles’ does not 
show one single instance of the termination 
-wich in the main valley of the Thames about 
London Bridge, except ‘‘Wych Street,” 
see by Cot. Pripeaux. Of Wick or 

Vyck I have found five instances, viz. (1), 
Hannington Wick, near Cricklade, Wilts. 
Here for the -ey termination we have Elsey, 
Meysey, though near Water Eaton. (2) Hard- 
wick House, near Goring, Oxfordshire, possibly 
modern. The -ey termination is found in Chazey 


Farm, Sonning Eye, Boulney Court, and 
Cholsey. (3) Eton Wick, near Windsor, 
Bucks, near Boveney. (4) Hampton Wick, 
Surrey, near Molesey ; and (5) Chiswick, near 
Putney. I cannot trace a single instance in 
the Kennet, Cherwell, Ock, or Colne valley. 
In that of the Lea we find Eastwick, Herts, 
near Harlow, although on the Essex coast, 
starting from Shoebury Ness, we find Great 
Wakering Wick, Land Wick, Wick, East 
Wick, Bridge Wick, Raywick, Lower West 
Wick, Steeple Wick ; but between the Black- 
water and Stour only Jay Wick, till we come 
to Harwich on the Orwell, followed by Dun- 
wick and Walberswick, with Bawdsey Ferry. 
Asislands wehaveCanvey Island, with Knight's 
Wick, Wallasea, Northey, Osea, and Mersea 
(contrast Meysey, Gloucestershire), all three in 
the Blackwater estuary, followed by Horsey, 
inside the Naze. In Surrey there appears to 
be no Wyck, Wick (except Hampton Wick), 
or Wich, but we have Chertsey, alone. and 
Putney as contrasted with Battersea, above 
London Bridge, whilst following the river 
and Kentish coast below London Bridge we 
find Greenwich, Woolwich, Burntwick Marsh, 
Chitney Marsh, Sheppey Island, Harty 
Island, Elmley Island, and round the Nort 
Foreland Sandwich, Fordwich, with Romney 
and Scotney in Romney Marsh; but no 
instance of any of these terminations occurs 
in the valley of the Medway. Clearly, then, 
the presence of some barrier like London 
Bridge had an important influence in deter- 
mining the nomenclature of the Thames 
Valley, though, of course, if Cot. PripEaux 
can prove his case that the name of Wych 
Street was derived from Aldewych, this would 
be an important proof of the presence of a 
Danish colony near St. Clement Danes ; but 
I still cannot understand why a colony of 
traders should have been placed in such a 
position, when all the other foreign colonies 
in London were established so much nearer 
to the trading centres at Cheapside and 
Dowgate. If the Danes were to be lodged 
on the west side of the Fleet at all, I should 
have thought they would have naturally 
have been placed nearer Ludgate Circus. 
However, the cathedral at Roeskilde is placed 
in a somewhat similar position to that of 
St. Clement Danes with reference to the 
town landing-place on Isa Fjord, and those 
who know that lovely town may, perhaps, 
see in the narrow tree-shaded lanes which 
lead down from the cathedral to the water- 
side, with their elms and very Highland-look- 
ing cottages, the prototypes of the earliest 
Fleet Street. 

2. My quotation with reference to Gothia 
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in the Crimea was merely intended to show 
the presence of Teutonic-speaking peoples, 
whether of Low German or Scandinavian 
stock, in the neighbourhood of Cherson, just 
where the Varangians on their way by 
Novgorod and Kiev to Constantinople would 
first strike the coast. We see by all the 
instances of missionary enterprise in Scan- 
dinavia in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries that Low German missionaries 
were the most successful in making them- 
selves understood in Scandinavian countries, 
whilst it is well known that Frisians, and 
even Low Saxons, were to be found amongst 
the Vikings. For instance, amongst the dis- 
coverers of “ Vinland the Good” was a German 
who had lived on the Rhine and seen grapes. 
Consequently, if we may reason from the 
very similar instance of the mission of 
St. Augustine of Canterbury, we may readily 
imagine that the Varangians found their 
earliest interpreters for their intercourse 
with the Greek empire amongst these Goths 
of the Crimea. These people were naturally 
familiar with the name of St. Clement, patron 
of seamen, and, like modern Italian and 
Greek seamen in a storm, would invoke their 
age in every part of the Euxine. Hence 
is name became very familiar to those 
Northmen who kept up an intercourse with 
Constantinople, as it did also to those North- 
men who established themselves in Lower 
Italy, and were well acquainted with 
San Clemente, the Northman’s church 
at Rome. But St. Clement, who was not 
a seaman himself, had only become the 
“patron of seamen” because he was drowned 
with an anchor round his neck at Cherson in 
Dacia, an anchor being his symbol in all the 
Clog almanacs so much used in the North. 
Hence Dacia became inseparably con- 
nected with his name, and, as we have seen, 
a confusion with Dania was not long in 
arising 

Iam not aware if St. Peter or Our Lady 
was ever looked upon as the special “ patron 
of seamen” amongst Scandinavian nations, 
nor can [ recall any instance in England or 
the North where a church to either occupies 
the same position, as the fisherman’s church 
par excellence, at the entrance to a harbour, 
which is held by Notre Dame de la Garde at 
Marseilles or St. Pierre at Dieppe. On the 
other hand, it is at least curious that the 
finest churches in the Danish fishing towns 
of Sandwich and Hastings, which in the 
eleventh century ranked as amongst the first 
i of England, should be dedicated to 

t. Clement, who, however, had first gained 
his position as the “patron of seamen” amid 


the storms of the Black Sea amongst people 
who inhabited the ancient Dacia, and some 
of whom, at least, as descendants of the 
ancient Goths, spoke a Teutonic tongue. 

3. Cot. Pripeaux will, however, doubtless 
allow that “ Aldwych ” may be simply a trans- 
lation of “‘ Vetus Vicus,” a British settlement 
on the road from Thorney (I forgot this -ey) 
to London, anterior to the Roman town, just 
as Old Street, St. Luke’s, Clerkenwell, is said 
to have been a British trackway older than 
the Roman road. The position between the 
Fleet and the stream which entered the 
Thames at Ivy Bridge would be a very 
natural one for a British stockade, and 
Vicus is a term peculiarly applicable to a 
detached group of houses lying along a high- 
way outside the radius of a Roman city and 
its suburbs. Hackney Wick is undoubtedly 
“Vicus,” not “ Wych”; and Vico, Vicovaro, 
Vico Equense, are instances which will occur 
to every Italian traveller. The derivation of 
Vipont from “De Veteri Ponte”—Oldbridge 
(there is an Old Bridge of Urr in Kirkeud- 
brightshire, an Oldbridge in Waterford, and 
an Old Ford in Essex) would be an analogy, 
whilst we have four Old Towns in Ireland, and 
one Oldstead (Yorks), three Aldwarkes or 
Aldwarks (Yorks and Derby), and one Ald- 
worth (Berks) in England. Hence Aldwych 
as a name for a hamlet is not necessarily a 
proof of its Danish origin. d 

P.S.—May I add that the modern in- 
habitants of Dacia, the Roumanians, speak 
a language of Latin not of Greek origin, so 
that to the inhabitants of Gothia the neigh- 
bouring continent would always have been 
Dacia, as it was also to the Mexso-Goths of 
Ulfilas?) The Genoese called the coast from 
Kertch to Balaklava “ Gothia.” 


Perhaps your correspondent H. would be 
good enough to explain the following two 
extraordinary statements which he makes at 
the last reference but one: 1. “Clapham and 
other settlements with Danish names near 
London ”; 2. “ The specifically Danish termi- 
nation of -wich.” His explanation would, I 
venture to think, be very interesting, and 
T am sure that it would be very informing. 

Hy. Harrison. 


Tue ‘ MARSEILLAISE’ (9 §. viii. 61, 126).— 
I am sorry if I have written a word which 
has offended Mr. Kart Burnp; I had no 
wish todo so. But one is apt to be carried 
away sometimes, even after the “mezzo del 
camin di nostra vita,” by indignation at the 
pleasure which some envious spirits seem to 
take in plucking the laurels from one brow 
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in order to graft them on another, which, in 
nine cases out of ten, has no possible claim 
to them. This has been seen in the cases of 
‘God save the King,’ Handel’s (so-called ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith’) air in the Fifth Suite, &c. 
In the present case the evidence on the 
plaintiff's side, poor Rouget de I’Isle being 
the defendant, seems most unsatisfactory. 

I assume that the old masses, from which 
the defendant is said to have stolen, were 
never printed at the time of their supposed 
composition. The plaintiff therefore must 
produce them, or prove satisfactorily their 
existence and contents. When I say prove, I 
mean prove in the technical sense, so as to 
bear examination of the evidence. He ought 
further to prove that Rouget had ever seen 
or heard these alleged compositions, or one 
of them. The evidence of Fétis cannot be 
held to be convincing, prejudiced as he was 
against all things French. If his son had 
evidence in his possession, it is a pity he did 
not produce it. The same may be said of 
M. Albert Legrand. Mr. Schreiber’s state- 
ment is unfortunate for the plaintiff. “Such 
a mass,” he says, “ may at one time have been 
there [at Meersburg], but...... it was possibly 
put out of the library with compositions which 
are in a defective state and no longer used.” 
Could anything be more unlucky for the 
plaintiff, who relied on this as one of his chief 
pieces of evidence ? 

As to Castil-Blaze, I do not think he needs 
an answer. When, however, we are told that 
“that refurbished old German mass in Swabia 
was recognized by a soldier who had fought in 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic warsas being 
in the main the tune of the ‘ Marseillaise,’” I 
am amazed indeed. How a mass could be 
mainly “the tune of the ‘ Marseillaise,’” or 
of any other song, I fail to perceive ; and we 
know that “you should not tell us what the 
soldier or any other man said ; it’s not evi- 
dence,” as the little judge observed in ‘ Pick- 
wick.’ Evidence of less cogency it is, indeed, 
almost impossible to imagine. The skeleton 
appearance of the first copies of the real 
song is easily accounted for, to those who 
know its history, by the manner of its print- 
ing, by a travelling hand-press following the 
troops on march. This is evidence for the 
defendant, I think, again, rather than on the 
other side. When better evidence on the side 
of the plaintiff comes to light, I shall be 
ready to receive it with respect, and to bow 
to the decision of competent musicians. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 

Mr. Kart Butvp says he has been through 

a mass of manuscripts dealing with the origin 


and supposed origin of this song. Before I 


issued my work ‘Stories of Famous Songs’ 
to the public, 1 worked at the subject of the 
origin and history of songs for fifteen years 
at home and abroad. If Mr. Karu Burp will 
consult my book he will find that there is no 
need for Lie to investigate the matter any 
further. I have considered and weighed all 
claims. I have given honour where it is due. 
Grisons’s claim is absurd. The melody was 
composed and published a year at least before 
his (Grisons’s) oratorio was written. As a 
matter of fact Grisons “borrowed” the melody 
in 1793 for his ‘ Esther.’ Rouget de I’Isle’s 
‘ Marseillaise’ was sung and published in 
1792. Has Mr. BLIND consulted ‘ La Vérité 
sur la Paternité de la Marseillaise,’ by A. 
Rouget de I'Isle, published in 1865? The first 
title of the “hymn” was, of course, the 
‘Chant de Guerre pour lArmée du Rhin.’ 
The Meersburg legend is a legend and nothing 
more. Has Mr. Bip seen the first Strasburg 
edition of the song? If he has not, I think 
upon investigation he will find himself wrong 
in the assertion that it ‘“‘does not bear 
Rouget’s name.” May I again suggest that 
Mr. Butnp should just give a glance at p. 40 
inmy work? J. Aparr FirzGeracp. 


P.S.—In the first edition of ‘Stories of 
Famous Songs’ the foreign languages are 
more of the printer's imagination than of my 
quotation. But such is the compositor’s 
humour. 


‘Tue Buriat or Str Joun Moore’ 8. 
vii. 461; viii. 72, 169).—In a paper of mine 
on the above subject, at the first reference, 
an unfortunate error crept in, which I had 
fully intended to correct on receipt of the 
proof. When this arrived, however, | was 
abroad, and, being unable to have my corre- 
spondence properly attended to, it got set on 
one side, so that until my return home on 
13 August I never knew it had been sent, 
much less that the article had appeared—a 
fact communicated by a friend. 

The mistake is as follows: the article states 
that Perrin’s letter appeared in the Dublin 
Daily Express, Friday, 22 August, 1879. In- 
stead of this read, “ Perrin’s letter appeared 
in a daily Express, most probably an Irish 
| one, fae, 22 August, 1879.” The letter 
referred to was quoted from a tty = 
| cutting in the possession of E. Lytton Falki- 
| ner, Esq., of Dublin, who very kindly lent it 
_me to copy. The owner had surmised that it 
formed part of the Dublin Daily Express for 
| Friday, 22 August, 1877. This surmise, though 
| extremely natural, proved to be incorrect on 
researches instituted by the present writer. 
The description of the slip is as follows: in 
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large type, ‘ Zxpress, Friday, August 22, 
18 ”; whilst in small type on the device stands 
the word “ Daily.” At the top of the letter 
the editor referred to its having been written 
shortly before Mr. Perrin’s death in March, 
1877, the year in which Mr. Perrin himself 
dates it. On the back of the column con- 
taining the letter are a number of Irish and 
other scholastic advertisements, one of which 
mentions 1880 as a future date; this refers 
the appearance of the letter to 1877, 1878, 
or 1879. Now, as the calendar shows that 
22 August fell on a Friday in 1879, the 
only question remaining regards the exact 
title of the newspaper. With a view to 
ascertaining this the librarian of the Dublin 
National Library kindly searched the Dublin 
Daily Express for the date 22 August in the 
years mentioned, but without success. 

All that can be said, therefore, is that the 
letter appeared on Friday, 22 August, 1879, 
in a daily newspaper, part of the title of 
which was Lrpress. Thus far certainty. The 
strong probability is that the /rpress in ques- 
tion was published in Ireland. Can any of 
your learned correspondents suggest its full 
designation ! C. C. Dove. 

Birkdale. 


“Verrium” (9 §S. viii. 120).—The passage 
quoted from the French edition of the Gascon 
Rolls by O. O. H. is incorrectly printed by 
the French editor. In the original roll the 
word is veicz?, not “ veirii.” have never 
seen either word, but it is possible that 
“veicium” is connected with “ vehere,” and 
may mean a conduit or pipe. C. T. of. 


Napo.eon’s Liprary (9 8. viii. 145).—See 
‘La Bibliothéque de Napoleon a Sainte- 
Héléne, by Victor Advielle (Paris, 1894, 
16mo, Lechevalier éditeur). Napoleon IL. 
never came into possession of those four 
hundred volumes. 

Baron AtBert Lumproso, D.L. 

Frascati, Italy. 


“PENNY IN THE FOREHEAD” (9 §. viii. 
104).— The phrase “wheedled as_ children 
with a penny in the forehead ” recalls a prac- 
tical joke of old standing which | have seen 
played in the following manner. The per- 
petrator selected an unsophisticated youth 
from several present, and induced him to 
allow a coin to be placed on his forehead. 
When this was firmly pressed it adhered to 
the brow, and the company were invited to 
look intently at the experiment. Under 
pretence of adjusting it more firmly the 
operator then deftly removed the coin. But 
the sensation produced by the pressure of 


the piece remained after the coin was gone, 
and the youth imagined that he still carried 
the coin itself in his forehead. He was then 
told to show the spectators the tenacity of 
the supposed adhesion by wrinkling his brow, 
shaking his head, &c. The grimaces made 
in doing this provoked much merriment, and 
it was not until the laughter of the audience 
became immoderate that the nature of the 
joke revealed itself to its dupe. Has the 
proverbial phrase originated in an allusion 
to this old and well-worn trick? Many 
variations in the method of the performance 
have been current, and a coin may have been 
stuck on the forehead without any suggestion 
of making a butt of its exhibitor. This might 
be inferred in the citation from Burton’s 
‘Diary,’ which suggests the enactment of this 
little by-play to the family group as the 
jocular friend appears: ‘‘ Look me in the 
face, children, to see if I have a penny in my 
forehead.” An old silver penny is the most 
suitable coin to use for the purpose. 
R. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


With regard to the circumstances of a coin, 
the forehead, and the eyes, there is such a 
coincidence that one may cite the practice 
known as “ shaking the shilling ” as supplying 
the information wanted. The incident occurs 
in this way. The statement having been 
made that a coin can be pressed on to an 
individual’s forehead in such a way that he 
cannot shake it off, a cold coin is applied 
thereto by a second party, with the request 
that the victim of the practical joke shall 
look the operator straight in the eyes. With 
the attention so fixed it is easy to withdraw 
the coin surreptitiously when removing the 
hand ; and the victim being asked to try to 
shake off the coin will attempt to do so, mis- 
taking the cold feeling still remaining for 
the coin itself. The phrase “shaking the 
shilling” has come to be used loosely as 
descriptive of any piece of folly ; forexample, 
undue enthusiasm for football is said to be 
‘as bad as shaking the shilling.” 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Source oF Quotation (9 vii. 8, 292, 


332).— 
He, dying, bequeathed to his son a good name. 


This line begins the third stanza of Farmer 
Blackberry’s song in John O’Keefe’s opera 
‘The Farmer,’ Act L., with music by Wm. 
Shield, performed at Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1787. Sung by Mr. Darley, it was deservedly 
popular. It is a sound-hearted lyric, of a 


class far superior to the rubbish which a 
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century later found favour at music-halls. 
It has rung in my ears since childhood. 

A GOOD NAME, 
Ere around the huge oak, that o’ershadows yon mill, 

The fond ivy bad dared to entwine ; 

Ere the church was a ruin that nods on the hill, 

Or a rook built his nest on the pine ; 

Could I trace back the time, a far distant date, 

Since my forefathers toil’d in this field, 

And the farm I now hold on your honour’s estate 

Is the same that my grandfather till’d. 

He, dying, bequeath’d to his son a good name, 

Which unsullied descended to me ; 

For my child I’ve preserv’d it, unblemish’d with 
shame, 

And it still from a spot shall be free. 

The words alone are given in O’Keefe’s 
‘Dramatic Works,’ vol. iv. p. 274, and ‘ Uni- 
versal Songster,’ 1825, vol. i. p. 317; the 
Lyre, i. 108; and, with the music, in Tegg’s 
‘Skylark,’ p. 142; ‘Edinburgh Musical Mis- 
cellany,’ in 1792, vol. i. 

J. WoopraLt Epsworrtu. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Civit List S. viii. 1, 29, 57, 
66, 133).—I think there is an error in the 
note made by Mr. FRANCIS (ante, p. 58) rela- 
tive to the pension awarded to Lady Green 
in 1892. Her husband, Sir William Kirby 
Green, was not “Consul-General in Tunis 
when the French went there,” or at any other 
time, though he was in the consulate there 
for three years, 1869-71, and was Acting 
Agent and Consul-General from 19 May till 
5 September, 1870. 
however, Col. Sir Thomas Reade, C.B., was 
British Agent and Consul-General at Tunis 
for twenty-five years, from 1824 to 1849, and 
her brother Thomas Fellowes Reade held 
the same position from 1879 until shortly 
before his death in 1885, and had the morti- 
fication of seeing Tunis pass into the hands 
of the French. 

It is interesting to note, as bedring on the 
fact that Sir Hudson Lowe’s daughter is still 
in receipt of her pension (ante, p. 36), that 
Lady Green’s father was his chief of staff at 
St. Helena. It may also be worth recording 
here that Sir Thomas Reade, who from his 
position should have been of all men the best 
qualified to judge, does not seem to have 
shaved the popular opinion of Sir Hudson 
Lowe—that opinion reflected in a modified 
form in Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Last Phase,’ a book 
in which the author’s assumed air of im- 
partiality scarcely conceals the depth of his 

rejudices, and in which that calm sanity of 
judgment which makes him a power among 
modern men seems to have rather forsaken 


Lady Green’s father, | 


| 1817-19. 


In a pamphlet privately printed by him 
at Gibraltar in 1876 Mr. Thomas Fellowes 
Reade, in reference to the unfavourable 
opinions expressed by Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir Archibald Alison, and Lord Campbell on 
Sir Hudson Lowe's character and conduct, 
says in a foot-note :— 

“In direct opposition to the dictum of the three 

eminent writers referred to, and contirming the 
more reliable conclusions of Mr. Forsyth, is the 
united and unvarying testimony of brother officers 
and others, whose relations with the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe were of a nature to render them in 
an especial degree qualified to form an estimate of 
his character.” 
He also gives a letter written to him in the 
same year by Admiral Rous, who had com- 
manded H.M.S. Podargus at St. Helena, 
The admiral says, with convincing 
directness :— 

**T state upon honour that I do not believe either 
Sir Hudson Lowe or Sir Thomas Reade was capable 
of performing any act derogatory to the character 
of agentleman. To the best of my knowledge all 
reports of ill treatment to Napoleon were systematic 
iiechooth, fabricated with a view of keeping alive 
a sympathy in Europe to enable his friends to 
succeed in obtaining a more agreeable exile.” 

Miss Frances Reade, of Tangier, who, 
except Lady Green, is the only one of Sir 
Thomas’s children now living, on my men- 
tioning Lord Rosebery’s book to her, expressed 
surprise that people should still think ill of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and her opinion evidently 
is that Sir Hudson was liked by his staff 
generally. 

Sir Thomas Reade was a man of the highest 
character and conspicuous tact, and as such 
his opinions must carry some weight, espe- 
cially when we compare him with the various 
unscrupulous “ diarists” who flourished at 
St. Helena. In a previously unpublished 
extract from the diary of Lieut. Clifford, R.N., 
in the Cornhill Magazine for November, 1899 
p. $65), the writer, who visited St. Helena 
in 1817, pays a very warm tribute to Sir 
Thomas’s courtesy and personal charm, and 
quotes him to the effect that Napoleon was a 
sulky fellow, who was never grateful for any 
kindness that was shown to him. 

Aveyn Lyett Reape. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


Sir Francis Jones, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1620-21 (9% S. viii. 65). — Infor- 
mation respecting this mayor—whose ex- 
tremely common patronymic is variously 
written Johns, Johnes, Jhones, Joanes, and 
Jones—is somewhat meagre and difficult to 
obtain, which would account for Mr. Cokayne 
not having dealt with him so fully as he 


him. , could have wished, and would, I feel sure, 
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otherwise have done, in his ‘ Lord Mayors and 
Sheriffs of the City of London.’ I, however, 
gather from the MS. notes which I have added 
to my copy of that work the following :— 

* My lady Joanes Elizabeth D. of Henry Rolfe of 
Suffolk he was free of the lether Sellers of london 
hir first Hesband was W™ Pettos of Norwich the 
son of Thomas Pettos Alderman and maior of Nor- 
wich hir 2 husband was S* Francis Joanes K lord 
maior of london She died on twesday the 29 of aprill 
1634 at hir howse in St martins lane in london.” 
This note was taken from a valuable MS., 
the Funeral Work - Book and Genealogical 
Collections of John Taylor, Herald Painter, 
of Fleet Street, London (1633-49), which 
at one time belonged to Peter Le Neve, 
Norroy, being then known as “Taylor— 
Vol. 2,” and was subsequently in my posses- 
sion. The will of this Dame Elizabeth Jones 
(of St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. Mar- 
tin Orgar : left blank in the registered copy— 
Seager, 283—but supplied by the probate act), 
London, is dated 27 April, 1634, and was 
proved in P.C.C., 29th of same month, by her 
sons Roffe and William Pettus ; Robert Nut- 
ting of Gray’s Inn, Esq. ; and her daughter 
Susanna Jones, the executors. She therein 
desires to be buried in the parish church of 
St. Martin’s “aforesaid.” She mentions also 
her son John Pettus and his children, and 
leaves 20s. to the ‘* poore people” of the parish 
of “Keldon” (= in Essex. In 
Stowe MS. (Brit. Mus.) 624, pencil fo. 196, 
this Sir Francis “ Johns,” whose motto appears 
to have been “ Fides justi fiat,” is shown as 
son of John “Jones,” who was son of “ John 
Jones of lueston in the p’ish of Claverley in 
Com’ Sallop.” Administration of his effects 
(he being described as ‘tof Welford, co. 
Berks”) was granted by P.C.C., 29 January, 
1622/3, to Abraham Jones, the son, Dame 
“Jane ” Jones, the relict, having renounced ; 
and further administration of his goods 
13 May, 1630. I am not, however, aware of 
his having at any time a wife so named ; but 
if he had, it is quite clear from the above that 
she was not the surviving one, and that the 
administration act must be in error in such 
respect. We 


Inasmuch as “ Dame Jane Jones,” his relict, 
renounced taking out administration of his 
goods, 29 January, 1622/3, the name of his 
surviving wife was undoubtedly Jane, as is 
stated in Cokayne’s ‘Lord Mayors.’ Her 
burial and other particulars of his family 
may very probably be found in the parish 
registers of Welford, Berks. G. E. C. 


* PsEUDODOXIA Epipemica’ (9 viii. 81). 
—All the editions of this work, from the first 


to the seventh, have title-pages very similar 
to that given by your correspondent. In the 
first edition the name is spelt Browne, not 
Brown. It was “ Printed by T. H. for Edward 
Dod, and are to be sold in [vie Lane. 1646.” 
In Simon Wilkin’s edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne's ‘Works’ (published in 4 vols. in 
1835) the title-page runs as follows :— 

** Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or, Enquiries into very 
many received Tenets and commonly presumed 
Truths, which examined prove but Vulgar and 
Common Errors. Eighth Edition.” 

This differs from the other in the addition of 
the words “ which...... Errors.” The reason 
is that Simon Wilkin has simply incorporated 
the headlines which occur in the earlier edi- 
tions, “ Enquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors,” by the connecting words “ which...... 
but.” With regard to the spelling of the 
name, it is sufficient to say that in his will 
(a facsimile of which is given in vol. i. of the 
edition referred to above) he signs himself 
Browne, and so also in his letters. In Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s edition of the ‘ Works’ (folio, 
Lond., 1686) the name is Brown. 

W. R. B. Prrpeaux. 
Royal College of Physicians. 


I have a copy of this work, dated 1669, 
fifth edition, “ with Marginal Observations 
and a Table Alphabetical.” Whereunto are 
added “Two Discourses, The one of Urn 
Burial, or Sepulchral Urns, lately found in 
Norfolk,” the other “of the Garden of Cyrus, 
or Network Plantations of the Ancients.” 
There is a portrait “Effigies viri Doctissimi 
Tho. Browne Med. Doctoris.” The ‘ Urn 
Burial’ has a separate title-page and contains 
seventy pages, and the name is spelt Browne 
again, and is “printed for Henry Brome at 
the Star in Little Britain, 1669.” In the “ To 
the Reader” he signs “Thomas Brown” in the 
‘Pseudodoxia’ ; but in the epistle dedicatory 
to the ‘Urn Burial’ he signs “Thomas 
Browne.” It would seem to have been a 
matter of indifference, and I incline to think 
that the portrait belongs to the latter. 

G. H. THompson. 


PEWS ANNEXED TO Hovses (9'" S. vii. 388, 
517; viii. 89).—The house (supposing it to bein 
statu quo) stands close to the north side of the 
main road, and at or near to the south-east 
corner of that leading to Shepperton station. 
It is distinguished by a bay window project- 
ing from the first floor front, affording views 
up the river towards Shepperton and down 
towards Walton. The Jawn is over the road. 
The particulars I gave concerning it—includ- 
ing the name—I had from my father, who 
sold the house to its then tenant, the late 
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Mr. James (?) Henderson, in about 1876. My | British fashion of pronouncing English, say 


grandfather died 8 April, 1837, exactly thir- 
teen years and ten days before I was born 
and I was never in the house but once, when 
I went (c. 24 June, 1868) to recover a cheque 
for the half-year’s rent, which Mr. Henderson 
had inadvertently taken away together with 
the receipt. The house was purchased in 
1829, and in the course of seventy-two years 
many changes may have taken place. I 
think I remember being told that the pew 
was an ordinary and not a square one ; also 
that it had become very much dilapidated. 
Perhaps ownership may have in some way 
lapsed through neglect of maintenance. The 
house was long empty after my grandfather's 
death. The “abstract of title” dates back to 
26 September, 1662, and I am curious to know 
what the lane at the corner of which the 
house stands is now called—Station Road, 
perhaps. It is first referred to as “the way 
going in at Many gates,” or “ Manigates” ; 
afterwards as “ Many,” “Manny,” and 
“Mannigates Lane.” I gather that a pew 
annexed to a house is a “faculty pew,” 
— in which may in some way lapse. 
jut is there any property in a house or 
place name ? Tomas J. JRAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


In my reply (ante, p. 89) the words “the 
Manor House” should appear before “Shep- 
perton.” J. J. FREEMAN. 


“ CoLLATE” S. vii. 5; viii. 26).— May I say, 
on the subject of nast, that in many years of 
miscellaneous American residence, travel, and 
reading (the last not small) I never heard 
or saw the word, and did not know it existed 
till your correspondent cited it? It is un- 
fortunate that Dr. Hall did not say what 
part of America it is used in, or what publica- 
tion has ever included it. It seems to me 
most probable that if he heard it.in America 
(as I jm not doubt), it was from the mouths of 
recent English immigrants, who had brought 
it from home. It certainly has never been 
naturalized here. F. M. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Greek Pronunciation (9S. vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74).—Lorp SHERBORNE asks “ how 
we can be sure what was the ‘ Roman fashion’ 
of pronouncing Latin.” “Of course, we 
cannot be sure,” says Mr. Jonny Hopson 
Mattruews. Good. Now, why can we not 
be sure? Is it not mainly because the 
“fashion” of Romanists that are long dead can 


be but a matter of conjecture? In that case 


does not the same argument apply pretty 
fitly when any one asks, What was the 


in 1701? If in reply to Lorp SHERBORNE, Mr. 
MATTHEWS says, “Of course, we cannot be 
sure,” how can he, prudently, proceed to an- 
nounce that we can, of course, be sure (“quite” 
sure) that the “ English Protestant pronuncia- 


| tion” of Latin is “as far from the original as 


we could possibly go”! Has sectarianism 
anything, in any measure, to do with that 
statement? If he cannot be sure of the 
original, how can he possibly be sure, and 
quite sure, how far the pronunciation of 
English Protestants differs from it! 
W. B. 

{In English we have (1) rime, (2) spelling, to guide 
us. No wise man is sure, but it seems unlikely that 
the a as in Aay is anything but English, as that 
vowel is not so pronounced in any of the existing 
languages which are derived from Latin.] 


“HILL ME UP” (9 S. iii, 285, 435, 496 ; iv. 
234; viii, 112).—With respect to the old 
coverlet called a “happing,” it was not 
necessarily the outer covering of a bed. [| 
have one in my possession, and it is woven of 
very coarse wool ina diaper design in checks, 
brown and white, both warp and weft being 
equally thick. The yarn would be homespun. 
It is a very warm covering, and has been 
used for the beds of menservants in farm- 
houses in winter since I can remember. It 
is less easily soiled than a blanket, heavier 
and larger, and therefore in request for cold 
weather ; and, I think, would be used when- 
ever a rug was required. M. N. 


It is rather interesting to find Mr. Bras- 
HILL quoting under this heading from an old 
will the word “twylt” for quilt, as the word 
is still in use in this town. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


West-CountTryMEN’s vii. 286, 
410; viii. 87).— Devonshire children were 
brought up in the simple belief that Cornish- 
men had tails. This bit of folk-lore is 
referred to, if I am not mistaken, in Tre- 
genna’s ‘Autobiography of a Cornish Rector’ 
and Hunt's ‘ Drolls and Stories of the West 
of England.’ As a youngster and half a Cor- 
nishman I was more than once chaffed on my 
supposed possession of a tail, most unjustly, 
as I assured my accusers and now beg your 
readers to believe. Perhaps an ancient race 
feud survives in this superstition. 

Joun Hopson 


Green an Untucky Cotour 8. viii. 
121).—A belief of this kind prevails strongly 
with regard to a certain sept of one of the 
greater Highland clans. A lady who married 
the chieftain some years ago, resolved to up- 
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root what she called a foolish superstition, 
furnished (or induced her husband to furnish) 
in different shades of green an entire wing 
just added to the family mansion. Within 
six months the lady deserted her husband 
and home, and died abroad soon afterwards 
under very tragic circumstances. Needless 
to say, the popular belief as to the unlucki- 
ness of green survives unshaken. 
OswaLp O.S.B. 
Oxford. 


A nursery governess who tended my 
remote youth was wont to chant over her 
ribbons :— 

Oh ! green is forsaken, and yellow forsworn, 
But blue is the prettiest colour that’s worn. 
Epwarp HEron-AL.en. 


Crawrorp Famity (9 viii. 64).—The 
Norman origin of the above family pro- 
pounded by burke is the accepted theory, 
and the conjecture of their descent from an 
Anglo-Danish chief is considered erroneous. 
For a clear and interesting account see 
Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation.’ 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“Mere MAN” (9 S. vii. 506).—Surely the 
circumstance of an Irishman coming to the 
help of an Englishman in search of a joke 
alleged by a Scotsman is sufficiently unique 
to be worthy of an apotheosis in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


J. L. ANDERSON, 
Edinburgh. 


Sr. Epmunp (9 S. viii. 103, 134).— The 
news freely advertised that the relics of 
St. Edmund, king, virgin, and martyr, had 
been taken to Arundel appears to have 
caused considerable surprise to some of the 
gentlemen of the press who are called upon, 
on very short notice, to write on subjects 
which they can approach with that complete 
openness of mind which is begotten only of 
ignorance. In this particular instance it 
may be urged by way of excuse for those to 
whom the history of St. Edmund is new, that, 
beyond his own kingdom of East Anglia, he 
was not generally held in great esteem, and 
few churches beyond the boundary of his 
former realm were dedicated to his protection. 
In the west of England he was practically 
unknown. One church in London bears his 
name. In East Anglia the case is quite 
different, and few educated East Anglians 
are ignorant of the principal legends asso- 
ciated with the life of the saint, of his fights 
with the Danes, his tragic death, and of the 
shrine at Bury which was for so long the 
chief object of pilgrimage in the east of 
England. 


A few years ago a member of the Italian 
| mission in England wrote a book on St. Ed- 
_mund, which dealt very fully, not only with 
| the events of his life, but also with the 
| “translations of his incorrupt body.”* The 
| book is a curious and interesting one, but it 
| was not apparent to every reader with what 
object it was written. “You may depend 
upon it there is some little game up,” said 
a well-known Anglican antiquary, “and we 
shall not have long to wait to see what it is.” 
The prophecy has come true. The news we 
now have is that the relics of St. Edmund 
have been brought from Rome, and that the 
supporters of the Italian mission in England 
wish to have them conveyed to the large 
new edifice which they have erected in 
Westminster. This project must have been 
under consideration for some time, and the 
secret has been well kept. 

Mr. Mackinlay, the author of the book pre- 
viously referred to, gives a_ picturesque 
account of the alleged stealing of the relics 
of St. Edmund from Bury, and states that 
they were presented to the church of 
St. Servin at Toulouse. The story as related 
is by no means convincing to the ordinary 
mind ; but possibly those of the faith who 
believe that St. Edmund was capable of the 
crime of assassination after his death—that 
is to say, those who believe the story recorded 
by Mr. Mackinlay that St. Edmund returned 
to earth to commit a murder—may be con- 
vinced by evidence which might not appeal 
to Lord Salisbury’s friend “the man in the 
street.” 

However this may be, the matter of the 


supposed relics of St. Edmund has a serious 
side. If the relics are, as stated, the mortal 
remains of a king of East Anglia, and if, as 
alleged, they were stolen from Bury, they 
should be returned for decent interment to 
the place whence they came. If, on the other 
hand, the mortal remains are not those of 
St. Edmund, it is not seemly that such things 
should be deposited in this way at West- 
minster. R. 8. 


If the casket now reposing at Arundel 
really contains the bones of St. Edmund it 
should be one of the most cherished relics of 
the early history of Christianity in this 
country. Since reading about its arrival in 
the newspapers I have been searching in my 


* “Saint Edmund, King and Martyr. A History 
of his Life and Times, with an Account of the 
Translations of his Incorrupt Body, &c. From 
original MSS. By the Rev. J. B. Mackinlay, O.8.B. 
London and Leamington Art and Book Company, 


| 1893. 
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library for data concerning the forced re- 
moval of the remains from England to France, 
but have failed to gain much information 
beyond the bare statement that such was the 
case. By some writers this assertion is 
evidently doubted, for under Bury St. Ed- 
munds in ‘Our Own Country’ (v. 277) I find 
the following sentence :— 

“The monastery was subsequently plundered by 
Prince Lewis of France, who is even asserted by a 


French chronicler to have carried off the body of | 


the saint; but this calumny was afterwards duly 
refuted by the abbot.” 


If the abbot’s denial was correct the remains | 


of St. Edmund are presumably still reposing 
at Bury St. Edmunds. But what is the 
evidence! Is the present casket their original 
receptacle ; and, if so, does it contain an 
inscription! Any information concerning 
this absorbing subject would be very welcome. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


(Our first correspondent also suggests the pro- | 


priety of an inquest; but such a process, if legal, 
would be of little avail for identification unless 
some peculiar physical conformation in the bones, 
adequately vouched for in history, could be dis- 
covered. It seems best to clear up first the story 
of the removal and the authority for the genuineness 
of the relic, as Mr. Pace suggests. } 


CATHERINE STREET THEATRE (9 S. vii. 
268).—The following extract from Mr. F. Kid- 
son's ‘ British Music Publishers’ (pp. 141-2) 
appears to confirm my view (9 §. vii. 286) 
ot the modern character of the front of 
No. 22 (formerly 13), Catherine Street, Strand, 
recently demolished by the London County 
Council for the Holborn to the Strand im- 
provement :— 

“The —— in Catherine Street were not 
numbered during their occupation by the Walsh 
family, but, as shown by several of Randall’s 
imprints, they were afterwards numbered 13 in the 
street, and wobably this number would hold good 
to-day for their site. It has been stated that the 
Echo ottice—which is No, 22—is Walsh’s old shop, 
but this opinion I do not share. No definite proot 
is offered except the fact that the frontage of the 
building shows certain musical emblems, which a 
vivid imagination has turned into a harp anda haut- 
boy. I think an impartial examination will show 
that these ornaments are of a more recent date than 
Walsh’s time. They consist of a bas-relief, formed 
either of plaster or terra-cotta, repeated in duplicate 
over two windows. Their design is plainly a con- 


ventional lyre, backed by Apollo’s rays, and with a 
wreath or foliage of bay leaves at the foot of the 
lyre. The two lower windows are ornamented with 
trophies of helmets, flags, &c. The whole frontage 
is Victorian stucco, and it is acknowledged that the 


building was first a dancing academy, and about 


1842 and later a theatre. There is every reason 
to suppose that the designs are of this period, and 
they would be just the ones considered appropriate 


for such an editice.” 


la 
From the same work we learn that the elder 
Walsh’s imprint was 
** John Welch [sic], musical instrument maker to 
his Majesty, at the Golden Harp and Hautboy, in 
Catherine Street, against Somerset House Water 
Gate, in the Strand, 1697.” 


Joun Hess. 
Canoubury Mansions, N. 


Sprper Foik-.ore (8 ix. 7, 195, 256, 437, 
494; xi. 30).—‘ Vulgar Superstition,’ Aszatic 
Journal, Aug., 1825, vol. xx. p. 170, art. 14, 
says :— 

* 14. It is related by most Mussulman women 
that one of the sons of Ulee, either Hussun or 
Hasyen, having lost a battle with Eezeed, in his 
flight hid himself in a jar, which a spider imme- 
diately covered with a very strong web. The 
enemy coming up soon after had well-nigh been 
balked in their pursuit; but a lizard near the jar 
immediately made a noise, intimating thereby that 
the game was there, and a rat set about gnawing 
| the spider’s web which concealed the refugee ; the 
| consequence of which was that he was discovered 
}and slain. Since this transaction the Mussulmans 
| venerate the spider, and will not suffer it to be 
injured, but denounce with implacable hatred the 
race of rats and lizards.” 

The fact is that all these stories are invented 
to account for a veneration which has sur- 
vived the prehistoric sun-cord cultus. (See 
Folk-lore of Filatures,’ 8" 5S. ix. 324.) 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The History of the Part of West Somerset comprising 
the Parishes of Luccombe, Selworthy, Stoke Pero, 
Porlock, Culbone, and Oare. By Charles E. H. 
Chadwyck Healey, K.C., F.S.A. (Sotheran & Co.) 

Ix the preface to his admirably executed book Mr. 

Healey advances as an apology for the amount of 

space he has devoted to his subject a few lines from 

Si: Francis Palgrave’s introduction to the second 

volume of his * Parliamentary Writs.’ These are as 

follows: ** The general history of a state can never 
be well understood without a complete and search- 
ing analysis of the component parts of the com- 
munity as well as of the country. Genealogical 
inquiries and local topography, so far from being 
unworthy of the attention of the philosophical 
inquirer, are amongst the best material he can use ; 
and the fortunes and changes of one family, or the 
events of one upland township, may explain the 
darkest and most dubious portions of the annals of 

a realm.” This well-chosen extract explains exactly 

what Mr. Healey has attempted and accomplished. 

In supplying a history of a cantle of West Somerset 

he has cast a flood of light upon general and local 

affairs ; upon the conditions of the individual and 
the community ; upon genealogy, topography, folk 
superstitions, and all things, in short, in which the 
antiquary most delights. With the patient fidelity 
of a herald and the accurate observation of an 
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archeologist he has traced the district with which 
he deals mile by mile—we had almost said foot by 
foot—and has left nothing unrecorded in which it 
is possible to feel an interest. When we read 
his proffered appeal to our indulgence for the 
po - of his labours we can only wish that 
antiquaries and historians as competent and as 
zealous would treat other parts of the United 
Kingdom with the same thoroughness. The chief 
ditticulty in dealing with this ‘book springs from 
the magnitude of its claim. There is scarcely a 
department of archeology that does not demand 
attention. After a glance at the district in late 
Saxon times, when most of the conceptions we form 
are guesswork, our author proceeds to condense 
the information concerning the manors supplied in 
Domesday Book, which, howev er, does not enable 
him to prepare rough or approximately true plans. 
No ancient rolls “of the manors are wt to 
exist. Of the growth of the population but 
rough ideas can be formed until the period is 
reached of the census returns, and even Ae ravages 
wrought by the Black Death, from which Somerset- 
shire was naturally not exempt, can scarcely be 
traced. The tirst accurate information as to popula- 
tion is obtained from the return of those who adopted 
the Protestation of 1641, according to which the 
male population of the district over eighteen years 
of age was 488. The highest point the population 
reached, according to ‘the census, was in IS4l, 
when it was 2,1 54; in 1891 it had declined to 1,719. 
Valuable information as to medieval farming is 
given, and many interesting particulars are fur- 
nished concerning smuggling, which was prevalent 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Smuggling was, indeed, i in the penultimate 
century a “ huge busine: s.” Old customs are fast 
fading. he * neck ” or knack »’ a harvest custom 
described by Brand, is dead, though scarcely out 
of mind. ‘ Wassailing” the apple-tree is still 
practised ; people run when they first hear the 
cuckoo, lest they should pass an idle year; and a 
bride on her way from church is occasionally 
chained at the church gate or elsewhere. A pre- 
sentation of a “‘ neck” is among the illustrations. 
Picturesque and romantic crimes animate the 
records. One such, which might form the basis of 
a tragic melodrama, is narrated in connexion with 
the manor of Porlock. Robert de Mohun, younger 
son of John de Mohun, of Dunster, was murdered 
about 1331-2 under circumstances casting grave 
suspicion of complicity in the crime upon E lizabeth, 
his wife. She escaped all penalty, and afterwards 
married Sir Robert de Stockhey of Santon, who 
was assessed at 20s. towards the “ aid” for knighting 


the Black Prince in 1346. She appears to have been | 


stimulated to the crime by her mother, who was a 
Tracy. A quarrelsome and turbulent people seems 
to have been the peasantry of the district. ‘* Rus- 
tics drew their Liteon | fought to the death in 
the taverns of Doverhay. Even clerks in holy 
orders now and then beat out men’s lives with 
cudgels, for the Church ordained that no clerk 
should shed blood.” The last-named ordinance had 
to be observed even in the case of surgery. Rabelais, 
when released from a portion of his vows and 
allowed to practise eredicion, was forbidden to 
bleed or cauterize. Abundant matter of unending 
interest is crowded into the volume, and the author 
shows a modesty excessive, if becoming, when he 
sums up by saying that others may raise the curtain 
he drops ; “and if the pages of this book will help to 


show them something of the life, busy and hum- 
drum, of the past, the Dryasdust who penned them 
will not have worked in vain.” The illustrations 
constitute a specially pleasing and valuable feature, 
the pedigrees are numerous and abundant, and the 
appendices brim over with matter in which the 
antiquary will delight. A piece of more thorough 
workmanship has seldom been supplied. A portrait 
by Holbein of Frances, Marchioness of Dorset, now 
in Windsor Castle, reproduc ed by permission of = 
King, forms a frontispiece. Fine portraits 
Kneller at Dyrham Park have also been meen A 
There is a good map of West Somerset. Attention 
should be drawn to the especially elaborate pedigrees 
of Arundel of Trerice, ~— and Wood, Acland, 
&c., issued separate from the text. 


A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, with 
Special American Instances. By the late Charles 
Wareing Bardsley, M.A. Revised by his Widow. 
(Frow de.) 


CANON BARDsSLEY—whose ‘English Surnames’ is a 
work of established authority, and whose ‘ Curio- 
sities of Puritan Nomenclature’ and other writings 
have obtained favourable acknowledgment — has 
not lived to see through the press the * Dictionary 
of English and Welsh Suvnamen > which must be 
regarded as his highest accomplishment. On his 
death in October, 1898, the task of dealing with 
the materials collected was undertaken by his 
widow, and the work is now issued with a dedica- 
tion to the President of the United States and a 
prefatory memoir of the author by his eldest 
brother. Few particulars of special interest are 
reserved concerning a domestic and uneventful 
life. It is none the less satisfac ‘tory to possess these 
biographical details, and the book itself is in all 
respects a useful possession. In a few opening 
words Canon Bardsley acknowledges that his intro- 
duction is unscientific in arrangement, adding, 
‘1 am not scientific; 1 had not the chance.” His 
divisions of names have, however, been accepted, 
and his ‘ Dictionary,’ though it may be augmented, 
will not soon be am slanted. Names (forei n names 
apart) are arranged by him under five he >a 
baptismal, occupative, official, and nicknames— 
another category receiving the names of doubtful 
origin, about one-eighteenth of the whole. This divi- 
sion is satisfactory. The feature of most importance 
in the book, and that in which the labour has been the 
most remunerative, consists in the dated extracts 
from calendars, rolls, writs, fines, and marriage 
licences, giving the first recorded appearance of the 
name, its varying forms, &c. Few studies are more in- 
teresting than that of surnames. A reference to the 
work now issued will save many superfluous appli- 
cations to our columns. The book is not complete 
-does not, indeed, pretend to completeness. It 
forms, however, an indispensable basis to future 
labours in the same direction; and the issue by 
the publisher of a few interleaved copies is to be 
prt Philologists will accept the volume 
with much gratitude, and some will, it is to be 
hoped, carry the labour to its legitimate and 
awaited issue. 


An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects (Medieval and Modern Times). By 
William Cunningham, D.D. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Tus isan important essay in more than one respect. 

In the first place it is based on a very wide know- 
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ledge of the history of medieval Europe; and, 

secondly, it is free from the prejudices which so 

seriously hampered the political economists of the 
various narrow schools of the past. 

The paragraphs devoted to 2 hat the writer calls 
the « po ulistic organization of agriculture are espe- 
cially good. In some parts of England this change 
has taken place almost in our own day, and the 
results in eve than one direction have been both 
morally and economically disastrous. We would 
direct special attention to the clauses devoted to 
pessimism and anarchism. They are excellent, and 
might, with great profit to those who study the 
social developments of our time, be expanded into a 
volume. The pessimistic view of the future rests, 
as Dr. Cunningham points out, “on the assumption 
that man is the slave of his grosser impulses.” This 
notion he rejects as strenuously as we do ourselves. 
An Australian poet has, we know, said, 

Men at the bottom are merely brutes ; 


but he was not one himself, and the experience 
of all who know the modern world and have a 
competent acquaintance with history, so as to be 
able to compare one time with another, leads to an 
opposite conclusion. We do not deny that there are 
great dangers ahead. Those who regard material 
ywrogress as an end in itself, and not as a mere means 


or making possible a higher standard of life, are | 


doing what is in their power, though for the most 
part quite unconsciously, to produce a_ terrible 
catastrophe, which, if it occurred, might well enve- 
lope the whole civilized world in flaming anarchic 
violence. 

The historical side of Dr. Cunningham’s little 
book is valuable as a work of reference. Attention 
is drawn to many facts which we are apt to ignore 
when we meet with them mixed up with other 
matter in the pages of our larger histories. The 
author has aone good remar kson the great influence 
of the Church of the Middle Ages on the develop- 
ment of trade which will give new knowledge to 
many readers. We are gl lad to say that there is an 
excellent index. 


The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire. By the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D., &. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co. ) 

Is this paper, originally contributed to the Cam 

bridge Antiquarian Society, Prof. Skeat breaks 


new ground, and essays a fallow corner of the | 


great etymological field which he has cultivated in 
other parts with such marked success. There is 
probably no branch of philological research which 
demands the hand of a master more imperatively 
than the unravelling of place-names, for there is 
none which has suffered more from the charla- 
tanism and plausible conjectures of dilettante 
etymolrgists. We need not say that in the hands | 
of such a stickler for the historical and scientific 
method as Prof. Skeat we are safe from misleading 
guesswork, or if a guess is hazarded, it is frankly 
yut forward as that and nothing else. His accurate 
Enoutede se of phonetics, coupled with a unique 
experience in tracing words to their origin—and 
place-names are only words of a limited and local 
senepnesion -gives him an immense advanta; ue over 
the ordinary writers of glossaries and county his- 
tories. Prof. Skeat comments on the generally 
yrosaic meaning of English local names. When the 
saxon has compounded his -town (fon), or -ham, or 
-stead, or -worth with some vocable expressive of 


its position with regard to the cardinal points, or 
its produce or surroundings, he has exhausted the 
resources of his matter-of-fact nomenclature, his 
| efforts in this way standing in striking contrast to 
| the Celtic place-names found in Ireland and Scot- 
land, which are often highly poetical. Quy, for 
instance, the name of a ‘village near Horningsea 
which has often puzzled us, is merely ‘‘ Cow-ey ” 
| (Ca-ége) or Cow- Veland,” a rising ground in the 
fens still famous for its pasturage. Girton is 
probably at bottom “Great town,” and Newnham 
‘(at the) New home”; and Milton (originally Mid. 
dleton) stands for “ Middle town. This last 
instance reminds us of a further interest attaching 
to the place-names of towns and villsges—that they 
often ise ‘lose the origin of surnames many of 
which have become famous, such as Barrington, 
Barton, Caxton, Cawston, Cotton, Newton, Went- 
worth, &c. There is a long and valuable note on 
the evolution of the mistaken form Cambridge 
(tirst found as Cantebrugge in 1142) out of Granta- 
bridge, which occurs in the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle’ (sub 
anno 875). We rather expec ted to find eel hing 
on the ¢ Siaiiies use of “ piece” in field-names, as 
reserving the original eho of the word (Low 
at. petium), but in this we have been disappointed. 


ATTENTION has been drawn to the fact that the 
European patrons of ‘The Jewish Encyclopedia’ 
occupy a place to themselves. Though less numerous 
than we could have hoped, they include many whose 
absence seemed difficult of comprehension. 

A pocket edition of Dickens’s works will shortly 
be issued jointly by Messrs. Chapman & Hall and 
Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University 
Press. It will be printed on the Oxford India 
paper, and will include all the additional stories 
and sketches which appear in the Gadshill and 
other authorized editions. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notiwes 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or mi aking notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
| heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
| queries are requested to head the second com- 
| munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

W. A. G.—Shall appear. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE. 


THE FINE ARTs, 


MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for August 24, contains Arricies on 


MR LILLY'S RENAISSANCE TYPES. 

The LATE SIR WILLIAM HUNTER'’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA 

TRAVELS in WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

MR HERBERT PAUL'S ESSAYS 

SARUM, YORK, and ROMAN PRIMERS 

The JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

NEW NOVELS :—Tristram of Blent; The Skirts of Happy Chance ; 
The Story of Eva; The Wooing of Sheila; Dol Shack field ; God, 
the King. my Brother, No Vindication; A House with a History ; 
Love, the Atonement; The King’s Secret 

EGYPT and ASSYRIA 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

TALES of ADVENTURE 

LAW-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Elder Pitt ; The Life of John 
Warner ; Farm Poultry, Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ST GILRERT of SEMPRINGHAM, ‘STANZAS to at 

PUBLI ISHING SEASON; ‘SPIRITUS GUIDON ST- 

NING “ASIONN as a GAELIC NAME for DIADEM, A 

NOTE on “ WYNNERE and WASTOURE.’ 

Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE --The Portland War Hospital; Gardening Rooks; Natural 
History; Astronomical Notes ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Line and Form ; Stall! Plates of the Order of the Garter , 
Antique Vases , Archwological Literature ; The Glasgow Exhibition , 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—Library Table ; _ English Printed Music before 1600, Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—Library Table ; The Second Folio Shakspeare , Gossip 


The ATHEN for August 10 contains Articles on 

MR. LANG'S MAGIC and RELIGION 

PROF TYRRELL’S LATIN ANTHULOGY. 

The ORDER of ST GILBERT. 

The STUCK EXCHANGE and SPECULATION. 

SECRET CHAMBBRS and HIDING PLACES. 

SAVONAROLA 

NEW NOVELS:—Poor Elisabeth; Severance; Her Grace's S+cret; 
Reyond these Voices; Desmonde, M.D). ; They that took the Sword , 
Nobler than Revenge; The Manse Gate; The Presumption of 
Stanley Hay, M.P. The Dream- Woman. 

EDUCATIONAL LI rERATU RE. 

MODERN ESSAYS 

SHORT STORIES 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Bishop Westeott'’s Lessons from 
Work; The Arrow War with China; Kritain’s Title in South Africa ; 
Old Highland Days) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LATE BISHOP of DURHAM; JONATHAN SWIFT, SALE, 
HISTORY of PART of WEST SOUMEKSET’; The PUBLISHING 
SEASON; FACT and FABLE in PSYCHOLOGY '; PATRONYMICS 
in ESSEX; MR. MICHAEL KERNEY; The @éAtvoy of the 
GREEKS. 

Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—the Academic Gregories ; .avrary Table ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Library Table, Koyal Archwological Institute ; British 
Archeological Association , An Ancient Kawn ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Library Table ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN.XUM for August 17 contains Articles on 

ROMANCE in the SOUTH SEAS. 

A SOLDIER'S REMINISCENCES 

TRAVEL in ARMENIA 

PIGURES of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

The WRITINGS of ROHDE 

A NEW GREEK MS. of ST MATTHEW. 

The IRISH COLLEGE in PARIS. 

NEW "NOVELS :—Fiander's Widow; Love and his Mask; } 
Hamilton; The Maid of Maiden Lane; Her Ladyship’s Secret; A 


Great Lady; His Lawful Wife; A Harvest of Stubble; The Fiy- 
Wheel ; A Black Vintage 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

SCHOOL HISTORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Twelve Allegories American 
Diplomatic Questions; Reprints; American Maxims; Current 
Catalogues) 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The RELIGION of LOW SAVAGES; The @éAtvoy of the GREEKS ; 
BYRON and PETRARCH; The PUBLISHING SEASON; WIR- 
BANDUN and WIMBLEDON; The PUBLICATION of ‘JOHN 
INGLESANT',; An UNCOLLECTED POEM by CHARLES LAMB. 

Also — 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The History of the Midland Railway; Chemical Notes; 
Anthropological Notes, Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—A History of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds; The 
Glasgow Exhibition ; Interesting Discovery at Geneva ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Frimmel’s Life of Beethoven ; New Music; Gossip 

DRAMA:—*The Talk of the Town’; Library Table; “ Vilorxa” 
Gossip. 


The ATHEN.£UM for August 3 contains Articles on 
TRAVEL in UNKNOWN ABYSSINIA. 
The PROBLEM of CONDUCT 
ABELARD and HELOISE. 
The PAPACY in the LAST CENTURY. 
HISTORY of WEST SOMERSET. 
NEW NvuVELS :—Sister Teresa , Catherine of Calais; Marna’s Mutin 


The Inheritors; A False Position; The House of De Mailly ; The 
Lion's Krood ; John Jones, Curate ; My Silver Spoons. 
GERMAN LITERATURE 
RECENT VERSE. 
TALES of ADVENTURE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Case for the Pactory Acts; 
China under the Search Light, the Porter of Hagdad ; Kecollections 
of Chelsea ; Keprints 
LIST of NEW BOOKS 
WESTCOTT; CAMPRELL and SIDDONS'S LIFE; 
UDIES in DANTE Mr. J. G@ CLARKE; A NOTE on 
WYNNERE and W ASTOUKE The CHEQU ERS COURT M88 
SHERIDAN'S ‘CRITIC’; SALE 
ALso - 
LITERARY Gossip 
SCIENCE :—The Bolivian Andes , Library Table , Chemical Literature 
Eleanor A. , Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Piero della Francesca, British Archwological Associa- 
tion , Chinese Art at Whitechapel , Koyal Archwological Institute, 
Gossip 
MUSIC :—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gossip 
DRAMA :— The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENVCE, 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atuenezum Ortlice, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents 
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CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


HANDY VOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR, BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER. 
EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
With Edged Tools. | The Slave of the Lamp. | From One Generation to Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Faith and Unfaith. 


Molly Bawn. Doris. 
Phyllis. Portia. Lady Branksmere. 
Mrs. Geoffrey. Beauty's Daughters. Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales, 
Airy Fairy Lilian. Green Pleasure and Grey Grief. Undercurrents. 
Rossmoyne. 
BY HOLME LEE. 

Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
Against Wind and Tide. The Wortlebank Diary. Katherine's Trial. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. | Basil Godfrey's Caprice. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
Kathie Brande. Maude Talbot. The Beautiful Miss Barrington. 
Warp and Woof. | Country Stories. Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. 
BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in | A Life's Morning. The Nether World. 
England. Thyrza New Grub Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 


Mehalah : a Story of the Salt Marshes. | John Herring: a West of England | The Gaverocks. 
Court Royal. Romance. Richard Cable, the Lightshipman. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Heaps of Money. No New Thing. Adrian Vidal. 
Matrimony. Mademoiselle de Mersac. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Feap. Svo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
In that State of Life, | Morals and Mysteries. | Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. 
Penruddocke. 
BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Jane Eyre. The Professor, and Poems. Villette. 
Shirley. Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey. | The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 


*,* Also the HAWORTH EDITION, in 7 volumes, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
és.each. And the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; 


for the set of 7 volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt tup, 2s. ¢d. each. 


Wives and Daughters. Cranford, and other Tales. | Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
North and South. Mary Barton, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Sylvia's Lovers. Ruth, and other Tales. 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 volumes, small fceap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, Is. 6d. per volume, or 
the set of 8 volumes in gold lettered cloth case, Ids And the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 7 volumes, crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. each. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Imagination and Fancy. | Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. 
The Town, Illustrated, Men, Women, and Books. Table Talk. 


Wit and Humour. | 
ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by JOHN BD PRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, ; and Published by 
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